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For ‘‘ Tue Frienv.” 


Incidents and Reflections.—No. 225. 
PERSON AL I NFLU ENCE, 


The Journal of Commerce, sometime ago, pub- 
lished a pleasant illustration of the exercise of 
personal influence by a child over a parent, 
which was greatly beneficial in its effects. Its 
narrative says :— 


David Williams was a Welsh mechanic, many 
ears in this country, a great respecter of folk- 
‘ and homely superstitions, a little easy-going 
in his industrial habits, and altogether fond of 
what is known in the internal revenue law as 
“distilled spirits.” His wife, Jane, whose father 
was a countryman of her husband, inherited from 
her Scotch mother a stern and uncompromising 
intolerance of any thing approaching to shiftless- 
ness, and a sharp way of using her tongue that 
was apt to leave a little sting in her speech. 
David had his dreams and omens, and would 
stay away from his work whole hours in the 
morning, when warned by either of these that 
that day was not suited to industry. The in- 
terval was not passed, however, at home, but in 
the neighboring saloon, where much of his hard 
earnings were worse than wasted over the too 
familiar bar. 

If Jane had been tender and winning she 
might have done more than she did, perhaps, to 
correct this vice in her husband, but her sting- 
ing rebuke and angry prodding only made the 
matter worse. David was a rare workman, and- 
before he indulged so freely had come to be fore- 
man in one room of the shop where he was em- 
ployed ; but this evil habit made it only a ques- 
tion of time when he would lose that promotion. 
One night he had seen in his slumbers a snake 
and a goose together, and the union was too fore- 
boding for his philosophy ; so the next morning 
he went to the saloon instead of the shop. His 
wife suspected this, and, with her usual resolu- 
tion, she put on her bonnet and shawl and fol- 
lowed to the liquor-seller’s in search of him. 
When she found him, glassin hand and not a little 
inebriated, she berated both him and the saloon- 
keeper sorely. To escape her bitter speech poor 
David fled to the shop. He wasin no condition 
to work, and as soon as he made his ill-advised 
appearance his doom was sealed. The senior of 

iper & Co. had seen him staggering in, and, 


calling him to the counting house, told him in 
plain terms that a man who had no control of 
himself was not fit to control others, and he was 
therefore discharged on the spot. 

The wife secretly blamed herself somewhat 
for this result of her morning raid on the saloon, 
and succeeded in having her husband accepted 
as a common workman, but under a new fore- 
man. David’s spirit chafed at this, and his visits 
to the saloon were more and more frequent. The 
wife would try to control his earnings, but when 
he had no money he would get the liquor on 
trust, and altogether his affairs were growing 
worse and worse. Just here we will introduce 
to our readers a sweet thoughtful face, very pale, 
but with a winsome look about the mouth and 
in the dark blue eyes, as we saw it framed in the 
window of that cottage home. She was the only 
child of the house—called Janie after her mother 
—and had then a slight, thin form for a girl of 
eleven years. 

What she had done or essayed to do to stay 
her father’s downward course up to this time we 
cannot say, for we never knew her before this 
sad hour, when her mother lay dead after only 
a few hours’ illness, and she was at the window 
watching for his returning footsteps. He was 
not himself when he came in, but she led him up 
to the bed and the sight of the lifeless face on 
the pillow quite sobered him. After the funeral 
he would go to work, and asked Janie, who was 
now his little housekeeper, to put up his dinner 
for him. “I will bring it to you,” was her quiet 
answer. He looked inquiringly into the dark 
blue eyes fixed on his face, and he saw all that 
was meant in this quiet answer. She knew how 
he had spent his “ noonings,” and as far as she 
could help it, there was to be no more of such 
miserable waste. 

When he was ready to go she had her little 
hat in her hand, too, and to his question, “ Where 
to now, lassie ?” she pleaded in answer, “ Let me 
go with you, father, to the shop?” He could 
not say her nay, but as they neared the saloon 
where he always took his morning dram, David 

aused a moment and said, “ Run on, Janie, and 
T will overtake you at the corner,” to which the 
little girl, clasping his rough brown hands tightly 
with both hers, and twining the wee fingers 
around his, replied lovingly, “ We are all alone 
in the world now, a don’t go anywhere you 
would be ashamed to have me go with you!” 
He took a step or two onward and said, irreso- 
lutely, “I am afraid I can’t go by, I am so used 
to going in.” But she would not yield, and only 
answered, “ Hold harder to my hand and don’t 
mind it; it will be ever so much easier next 
time!” 

She saw him safely into the shop, and when 
the dinner hour came, if he had cherished a 
thought of a noon visit to the old haunt, it was 
too late, for she was at the door of the work- 
room waiting for him. How deftly she set out 
in the shady nook selected for the occasion the 
little array of nice things she had brought him. 
And as he eat, she took out of her pocket the 
Sunday-school paper she had brought with her, 


the only literature upon which she could lay her 
hands at home, and read him the little stories 
printed for the children. He seemed to be a 
child once more, learning hymns and hearing 
Bible histories at his mother’s knee ; and the in- 
termission seemed all too short when the bell 
summoned him again to his work. 

He was not surprised, we think, to see her 
again at the door when evening came, it was easier 
as she had said, to go by the saloon than it had 
been in the morning. After supper he insisted 
on taking hold to help the washing of the 
dishes and putting away the things; and then she 
brought out the Bible given him by his mother, 
which he had not opened for many years. The 
bed-time came before he was ready for it, and 
after his head was on the pillow he went back a 
long way in memory to search for a pleasant 
evening that would parallel the one then closed. 

Every day the little hand was put in his for 
the walk to the shop. Each noon came the 
faithful girl with the dinner, but they had more 
money now, and she brought the morning news- 
paper to read to him. And he never missed 
those loving eyes watching for him at the door 
when his day’s tasks were done. After a few 
weeks he said one day: “ Janie, dear, I can go by 
the saloon now, without your guiding hand, if 
you are tired of the walk.” To which she an- 
swered simply, “But I so love to go with you, 
papa!” and he urged her no more. 

Vhen twelve months had gone by since 
David lost the foremanship, a new foreman was 
to be appointed. Piper & Co. supposed that he 
would apply for the place, but he did not. 
They had watched the little maiden in all her 
saintly work, and so they called her in one day 
and asked her about her father’s habits. “He 
has not tasted a drop of liquor since my mother’s 
death,” she answered. «But how do you keep 
him away from the saloon?” they asked. “He 
holds my hand,” was all she said, and they re- 
stored him to the old place. We will not say 
how long ago that was, nor how tall and shapely 
now is the form that was so slight when we first 
saw her at the window. Her mission work is 
not yet ended; what the future has in store for 
her we cannot say, but she is still the Guardian 
Angel of a life that but for such loving minis- 
try, would have long ago gone out in midnight 
gloom. 


A gentleman was once lecturing in the neigh- 
borhood of London. In the course of his address 
he said, “ All have influence, Do not say that 
you have none; every one has some influence.” 
There was a rough man at the other end of the 
room, with a little girl in his arms. “ Everybody 
has influence, even that little child,” said the 
lecturer, pointing to her. “That’s true, sir,” 
cried the man. Everybody looked round, of 
course ; but the man said no more, and the lec- 
turer proceeded. At the close the man came up 
to the gentleman and said, “I beg your pardon, 
sir, but I could not help speaking. I was a 
drunkard; but as I did not like to go to the 
public-house alone, I used to carry this child. 
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As I came near the public-house one night, hear- 
ing a great noise inside, she said, ‘Don’t go, 
father.’ ‘Hold your tongue, child.’ ‘ Please, 
father, don’t go.’ ‘Hold your tongue, I say.’ 
Presently I felt a big tear on my cheek. I could 
not go a step farther, I turned round and went 
home, and have never been in a public-house 
since—thank God for it. I am now a happy 
man, sir, and this little girl has done it all; and 
when you said that even she had influence I 
could not help saying, ‘ That’s true, sir ;’ all have 
influence.” J. W. 


For “‘ Tue Frignp.” 
Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 339.) 

1795. Sixth Mo. 2nd.—We are to travel now 
towards Ferrisburgh, in Vermont; the road is 
miry. We reached to Vergennes the next day, 
after a trying journey of near eighty miles, 
through a rough country, where the people fare 
hard, and large families lodge in one room. 
Here I met with kind friends. T. R. and his 
wife, who came hither to live, from Rhode Island, 
which to me was comfortable, after a wearisome 
journey. 

4th.—I was at their Preparative Meeting at 
Ferrisburgh, which was low and trying. The two 
following days, visited divers families; some of 
those visits yielded comfort. I was waiting for 
one who proposes going with me as a guide to 
Canada. 

7th.—On First-day I was at two meetings— 
one at Ferrisburgh, and the other at Vergennes 
(which is near Lake Champlain). These were 
large and seasons of favor. At the last, near 
all the inhabitants attended, some of whom were 
— doctors, lawyers, judges of the court, ete. 

o those who were as leaders of the people, I 
had close doctrine to deliver, in a measure of 
Truth’s authority, which I heard they spake well 
of. The next day we visited the priest, the doc- 
tors, lawyers, and fore rank of these people, to 
our comfort, and their satisfaction as far as it 
appeared—although this way of family visiting 
was strange to them. I had to advise them to 
endeavor to be as good way-marks, by precept 
and example, to the beautiful youth who were 
coming up, as well as to the other inhabitants. 
Some of these great men were tendered; and 
one Judge Strong, who I think was a general in 
the militia, said he wanted more of my company 
and to be informed of our principles. I lent him 
Fuller’s Catechism, which, he returning the next 
day, said he liked it well. Whilst at this place, 
I visited some of the poor in their small cottages, 
to their comfort; and though the manner of such 
a visit was strange to them, they blessed me, and 
said, they wished my journey might be pros- 
een Some, I thought, were sincere and 

onest enquirers, though others might be formal. 
But the priest appeared to be light-spirited, and 
unfit for a preacher. I also visited a family of 
black people, where a number of French men, 
women and children came in, who seemed to 
behave solidly. 

10th—-From Vergennes I went to Ferris- 
burgh, in order to be at their Monthly Meeting 
the next day; which I attended, to some satis- 
faction. A committee was here appointed to 
confer with us in relation to our journey farther 
on, and one of their members kindly gave up 
to be our pilot. 

We having concluded to go by water to St. 
Johns, had to wait for a boat at Vergennes, and 
so went thither. Whilst I was there, a person 
came to inquire of me how it would answer for 
a Friend to accept a gift of the Government in 
consequence of having served as a soldier in the 





last war, whose service had entitled him to draw 
a tract of land in the back parts, in addition to 
what pay he received before. I told him it was 
not consistent with our principles to accept any 
gift or compensation for such services done. He 
queried whether the right might not be assigned 
to another person. I let him know I should not 
account myself to have any right to land com- 
ing through that anal He then queried 
how we reconciled paying duties towards defray- 
ing the expenses of war which were laid upon 
goods imported, etc. My answer (or the reasons 
hereinbefore related), when he heard of my not 
using such goods, at first seemed strange to him, 
being a military man; yet he appeared to unite 
with my answers, and we parted friendly. I 
had satisfaction in thus bearing my testimony to 
him. The number of families (chiefly of the 
upper rank,) which we visited, was about twelve 
at Vergennes. 

14th.—On First-day, before we left the place, 
we had two meetings—one of them was at the 
house of our Friend T. Robinson, not far from 
Vergennes; and the other at a school-house in 
the town. They were both large; and I believe 
the Truth had dominion over opposers, of which 
number I had to believe there were several in 
this place, not of low rank. With some of these 
I had dealt plainly: and some I thought could 
scarcely bear my doctrine; though the most of 
them seemed well satisfied, and gave me their 
blessing. Perhaps the priest, whose name was 
Saunders, was a little fretted, as several of the 
people supposed he had lost credit. The days 
we spent here were to my satisfaction, as well as 
it was to many others. 

On the 15th, we went on board a for 
St. Johns, with my horse and carriage, after 
taking leave in much near affection of my kind 
Friends and many others of this town; and 
being well supplied with provisions for our pas- 
sage (supposed to be a hundred miles by water). 
The wind not favoring, we went slowly down 
the creek, and the captain not thinking best to 
go out into Lake Champlain that night, came to 
an anchor near the place where dwelt a few in- 
habitants; and feeling a draught in my mind to 
see them come together, there was one on board 
who was willing to give them notice; so that 
we had a favored opportunity together that 
evening. One of them invited me to his house, 
and showed himself willing to manifest great 
kindness. It appeared that these people were 
ignorant of us as a people, and never had been 
at any of our meetings. 

16th.—We went on board again next morn- 
ing, putting out into the lake, but the wind not 
favoring, the men got weary of using the oars, 
and we of the vessel, fearing we were the cause 
of their difficulty ; on pondering the matter, be- 
lieved it might be best to leave the boat, and 
try to get on shore again. The captain being 
told of our proposal, manifested a regard for us, 
and for our service, so assisted us; and with dif- 
ficulty (the wind being strong against us), we 
got to land with our horses. Then, it was so, 
that we had but one saddle for three of us, and 
near thirty miles to ride to reach a settlement 
of Friends, unto which we had now proposed to 
go. But, going forward, we pretty soon came 
to a place where a number of families dwelt 
(though not of our Society), remote from other 
inhabitants. On proposing a meeting there, it 
appeared to be agreeable to the people ; and notice 
thereof being spread, we had one which was 
solid and satisfactory; after which, we rode 
about twenty miles to a place called Perue, 
where our Friends (namely, about ten families), 








dwelt—with whom we had a solid opportunity 
early in the forenoon, and a public meetip 
afterwards, which was large and satisfactory, 

17th.—Remarkable was the kindness of my 
Divine Master in furnishing me with a capagi 
on this occasion to administer suitably to the 
condition of those amongst whom we were; g 
sense hereof was tenderly expressed by an ¢. 
derly woman after meeting. We took leave of 
them in near love, travelled about twenty-five 
miles, and crossed the lake (about three milg 
wide), to the Grand Isle—so called. 

[Some thoughts had occurred to me respecting 
endeavors to have a meeting at Plattsborough; 
but, as I did not find my mind sufficiently qual. 
ified then for such a service among strangers, ] 
left it, craving that I might be preserved from 
running unsent. | 

18th.—It being concluded that my companion 
should take our horses to St. Johns, and that J, 
with our guide, stay and visit the people up ands 
down the lake—we had two favored meetings; 
one of which was at the Grand Isle, and the 
other at Plattsborough (the way opening more 
clearly now for that than before). This isa 
little town about seven miles from the Grand 
Isle. We went back thither to lodge. My heart 
was humbled under a thankful sense of the mar. 
vellous wisdom of the Lord, in directing our 
steps, and opening the way to proceed, in 4 
manner human contrivance could not have 
done. We had a second meeting at the Grand 
Isle. At the first, rawness appeared among 
some of the people. One man of some note 
said, pretty early in the sitting, “he believed 
the people were mostly come, and I might pro 
ceed” (or to this effect). It was then hinted, 
“ Our manner was to endeavor for stillness.” I 
thought he was in some measure abashed, and 
went out a little while; but, coming in again, 
sat quiet. The last meeting at this place rather 
exceeded the first. 

20th.—After having a solid conference with 
the few who lived here of our fellow-member, 
we took leave in near affection, they expressi 
satisfaction with the visit, as the tears trick 
from their eyes. I crave only to love and serve 
my Saviour, and that I may cause no reproach 
to his Truth and testimony during the days of 
my sojourning here. 

2ist.—From hence we went to a small place 
in Lake Champlain, called the Isle of Malt, 
where we had a small meeting, in measure satis 
factory. The other was on the mainland, in the 
afternoon, and but a dull season. 

22nd.—We then crossed the lake to Sharsey, 
on the west side, and had a meeting which, in 
the main, was solid and satisfactory. Here are 
two families of our Friends. A man who served 
as a priest among the people here, while meeting 
sat, queried if it would be any offence to sing & 
hymn. He was calmly told, it was not our cu# 
tom. But the creaturely part in him desiring 
to be active, he stood up awhile after and men 
tioned some texts of Scripture, and then sat 
quiet. I informed them respecting our manner 
of worship; and, at the proper season, the meet- 
ing ended under solemnity. We likewise had 4 
satisfactory season with the few Friends who re 
sided here. I had occasion to think, whilst here, 
the necessity there is for those who remove to 
new countries and distant places, to wait for 
proper clearness, and take suitable advice, and 
not to be led out from lucrative motives prince 
cipally. Some of those we found, came from 
England, and the women especially meet with 
trials in new places. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Hugh Davids,—Soldier and Quaker. 


At the period of the American Revolution, 
Hugh Davids was a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of Friends for the Northern 
District. He favored the Royalist cause, and 
when the British occupied Philadelphia, mani- 
fested a disposition to enter the military service 
on that side. Against this he was repeatedly cau- 
tioned and warned by Friends, but he finally 
accepted a commission in the British army, and 
when the king’s troops evacuated the city, in 
1778, he went with them. For his deviation 
from our religious and well known peaceable 

rinciples, he was disowned on the 30th of the 
Bisth Month of that year. 

Thirteen years afterwards Hugh Davids at- 
tended the Monthly Meeting, and offered a 
paper condemning his course in joining in arms 
with one of the contending parties in the then 
late war, and expressing his great concern and 
anxiety for what he had done. His offering was 
received with much love and tenderness by 
Friends, and a committee was appointed to visit 


im. 

The following month the committee reported 
that the case was one of more than usual weight, 
and that they believed his offering proceeded 
from a just sense of his deviations and a sincere 
desire for future preservation in the straight and 
narrow way which leads to peace. The meeting 
fully united in accepting the acknowledgment, 
and records that it was not doubted that as he 
was preserved in steady attention to the mani- 
festation of the Divine will, his peace would be 
increased. 

It also appears that he had filed with the 
king’s counsel a document by which he sur- 
rendered his commission and pay. This paper 
was as follows: 

“I, Hugh Davids, the subscriber, having for 
some years past held a commission as cornet of 
horse, under the king of Great Britain, and 
being now favored through the Lord’s mercy to 
see the inconsistency of war with the Christian 
religion, have believed it to be required of me, 
as a religious duty, to give up and surrender the 
commission I received of the king unto him 
again; and also all the arrearages of my pay 
which may remain due to me at the war-office 
in London, and likewise some money which I 
have heretofore received on account of my pay, 
which I now have in hand, finding I cannot 
make use of it with peace in my own mind. I 
do, therefore, by these presents, after due con- 
sideration, voluntarily and from conscientious 
motives freely give up and surrender to the king 
of Great Britain, all my right and interest in 
the said commission above mentioned, and like- 
wise all my claim or right in the arrearages of 
wages which may appear due to me thereon. And 
I have also paid into the hands of Phineas Bond 
the king’s consul in this city, one hundred and 
sixty-five Spanish dollars, which I heretofore re- 
ceived on account of my pay, to be remitted to 
the proper office from which I received it. I 
may further certify that I have not acted in this 
matter from political or disrespectful motives, 
but from those of a religious and conscentious 
nature only.” 

Whilst the foregoing account is chiefly valu- 
able as presenting a remarkable case of atten- 
tion to conscientious convictions, it is further 
interesting as tending to disprove the assertion 
Which has been made by some, that Friends in 
the time of the revolutionary struggle disowned 
for taking up arms on that occasion, only such 
as acted with the Colonial forces. Whilst the 





sympathies of Friends of that day may have 
been in great measure with the crown, they were 
do doubt perfectly impartial in dealing with 
those who took up arms, regardless of which side 
they were engaged upon. 

Bryn Mawkg, Fifth Mo. 19th, 1890. 





Peculiarities of Friends. 


{In the British Friend of Fifth Mo. 1st, we 
find the following article on the “ Peculiarities 
of Friends,” containing information respecting 
the use of the pronouns “ Thou” and “ Thee,” 
which, we believe, will be of interest to many of 
our readers.—EpiTor. | : 


PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. 


The plain language of Friends, like their 
plain dresses, has also been of much use in pre- 
serving them from the follies and temptations of 
the world. The character of Friends as a society 
is well known, and it is also well known that 
they regard as wrong a great many actions that 
people generally look upon as harmless; and so 
it happens that the mere fact of a person being 
known as a Friend often prevents him from 
being tempted to do things which otherwise he 
would be expected and asked to do. In the 
same way, a man who is known to be a member 
of a total abstinence society, will seldom be 
pressed to drink intoxicating liquor. 

Good habits are a safeguard against evil ; so 
are good companions and good associations. It 
is right for us to form as many good habits as 
we can, to seek good companions, and to go to 
places where we shall see and hear what is good. 
By so doing, we may become peculiar; that is, 
peculiarly good, and our peculiarities may come 
to act as a safeguard against other forms of 
temptation. Not that it is right to become pe- 
culiar merely for the sake of distinguishing our- 
selves. Peculiarity may be, and often is, the 
consequence of acting rightly, but it is not a 
worthy motive in itself. Those who have no 
better reason for their peculiarities than to dis- 
tinguish themselves, act from a selfish and wrong 
motive, and so feed their vanity instead of starv- 
ing it. 

The use of the pronouns “thee” and “ thou,” 
in ordinary, speech, is a peculiarity of Friends, 
but it is not peculiar to them alone, although, 
perhaps few people, if any, have, like the Friends, 
looked upon it as springing from religious prin- 
ciple, and therefore have not attached so much 
importance to it. But, “probably few people 
are aware,” wrote the foreign correspondent of one 
of our newspapers a few months ago, “that all 
members of the Hungarian Parliament must 
address one another as ‘thou.’ This rule was 
promulgated by Francis Dedk, who looked upon 
it as the only way of abolishing caste prejudices 
in Hungary. One of the Hungarian noblemen 
got into serious trouble last year through writing 
a letter to a colleague in which he addressed him 
as ‘ you’ instead of ‘thou.’” You see, that here 
the Hungarian Parliament are striving to do, 
from political motives, exactly what the early 
Friends did from religious motives. In Hun- 
gary, and I believe in most countries in Europe, 
if not in them all, “thee” and “thou” are used 
only in addressing people of a lower worldly 
rank, or familiar friends. This used to be the 
custom in Great Britain also, and is to some ex- 
tent even yet, especially in remote country dis- 
tricts. The Highlanders, in speaking Gaelic, 
make the same distinction, and so do our far- 
away Shetland countrymen in speaking English. 
In Brazil they do the same; and I was inter- 
ested not long ago to read in a letter from that 











country, giving a short account of the recently 
deposed Emperor, that it was the delight of that 
most civilized of monarchs, to retire for days 
into the country with one of his favorite minis- 
ters, where, in the simplicity of a private gentle- 
man, and free from the cares and ceremonies of 
state, he loved to wander with his friend through 
the woods and lanés conversing on things lite- 
rary, scientific, and social—they all the while 
“theeing” and “thouing ” each other, like very 
brothers. 

Those of you who have read the touching 


story of Evangeline, as told by the poet Long- 


fellow, will also remember how, in the course of 
her wanderings in search of her beloved Gabriel, 


she arrives at 


“—_. that delightful land which is washed by the 
Delaware’s waters ; 
Guarding in sylvan shade the name of Penn the 
apostle ;” 


and that there 


—— her ear was pleased with the ‘thee’ and “thou’ 


of the Quakers, 
For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country, 
Where all the men were equal, and all were brothers 
and sisters.” . 


Poets have been partial to the use of “thee” 


and “thou” on account of their literary beauty, 


purity, and expressiveness. The American au- 


thor, Dr. F. H. Underwood, who has recently 
settled in our country, in his biography of 
the poet Whittier, describes them as “the soft 
‘thee’ and ‘thou’ for which the speech of the 
great world has no equivalent.” 
such as Carlyle, have used and commended them 
for their strength and directness; and others, 


Other writers, 


again, like the scholar Erasmus and his friends, 
at the time of the Revival of Learning in Eng- 
land, at the close of the 15th century, have pleaded 
for them on account of their grammatical cor- 
rectness and propriety when addressing a single 
person. But neither poets, nor philosophers, nor 
scholars, with all their imagination and wisdom 
and learning, were able to preserve “thee” and 
“thou” alive, and it is doubtful whether the 
whole power of the Hungarian Parliament will 
have more effect. In our islands the only shelter 
and protection these beautiful words get are to 
be found in the language of devotion and the 
language of Friends. The world has retained 
them in its religious speech, and our religious 
Society has retained them in its ordinary speech, 
so that in both cases it has been the power of 
religion that has preserved them alive. Ha 
pily, in these days, they have lost almost all 
the contemptuous meaning which they were 
supposed to have at one time; so that, except in 
prayer, “ thee” and “thou” are seldom heard in 
ordinary circles of society. 

We should not expect to find in our school 
grammars a note, such as I have seen in an old 
book of that description, to the effect that the 
“second personal pronoun” was never used in 
the singular number except when addressing the 
Divine Being or expressing contempt. Yet this 
at one time was actually the case in common 
society. A striking instance of it is narrated 
by Thomas Ellwood, in his intensely interesting 
autobiography. He joined Friends in his youth, 
very much against the will of his father, who 
persecuted him sorely for adopting the Quakers’ 
unfashionable and impolite peculiarities, such as 
refusing to take off his hat in his father’s pres- 
ence, and addressing him as“ thou.” Poor Tom 
got all his hats torn off his head by his enraged 
parent, and had to go about bareheaded ; and 
after his hats were all gone, and it became im- 
possible for him to offend more in that way, he 
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was hardly a bit better off, for he could not 
speak to his father without offending him. “I 
durst not,” writes Thomas, “say you to him, but 
THOU or THEE, as the occasion required, and 
then would he be sure to fall on me with his 
fists. At one of these times, I remember, when 
he had beaten me in that manner, he commanded 
me, as he commonly did at such times, to go to 
my chamber, which I did, and he followed me 
to the bottom of the stairs. Being come thither, 
he gave me a parting blow, and, in a very angry 
tone, said, ‘Sirrah, if ever I hear you say ‘thou’ 
or ‘thee’ to me again, I'll strike your teeth 
down your throat!’ I was greatly grieved to 
hear him say so. And feeling a word rise in 
my heart unto him, I turned again and calmly 
said unto him, ‘Would it not be just if God 
should serve thee so when thou sayest Thou or 
Thee to Him?’ Though bis hand was up, I saw 
it sink, and his countenance fall, and he turned 
away and left me standing there.” 

To us who live now-a-days, it seems strange 
that people should get so ill tempered and angry 
for such a trivial reason. We cannot help won- 
dering how the use of “thou” was such a “sore 
cut to proud flesh ;” and can: hardly believe 
that the language men used to God in their own 
prayers was considered so offensive when used to 
themselves that they would at once get into a 
passion and even strike the person who spoke to 
them. History, however, gives us many exam- 
ples of this, both where those who used “ thou” 
and “thee” did so civilly and respectfully, and 
also where these simple, inoffensive words were 
used for the purpose of expressing reproach and 
contempt. Instances of the former are to be 
found in abundance in the writings of Friends; 
and of the latter we have instances in our na- 
tional history, and in narratives of the lives of 
men; and it is also well illustrated by references 
which occur in the literature of the period when 
such things were common. * * * At the trial 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, the lawyer who conducted 
the prosecution against him “thou’ed” him in 
a very bitter speech, saying in the course of it, 
“T thou thee, thou traitor.” 





One Thing at a Time.—* Early in life,” relates 
a gentleman who has now spent many decades 
in the service of God and his fellow-man, “I 
learned from a very simple incident a wholesome 
lesson, and one which has since been of incal- 
culable benefit to me. When I was between 
twelve and fourteen years old, my father broke 
up a new field on his farm, and planted it with 
potatoes ; and when the plants were two or three 
inches high he sent me to hoe it. The ground 
of that piece was hard to till ; it was matted with 
grass roots and sprinkled with stones. I hoed 
the first row, and then stopped to take a general 
look at the task before me. Grass as high as 
the — was everywhere, and looking at the 
whole from any point it seemed to be a solid 
mass. I had the work to do all alone, and as I 
stood staring at the broad reach of weedy soil, I 
felt a good mind not to try to do anything 
further with it then. Just that minute I hap- 

ned to look down at the hill nearest my feet. 
The _ didn’t seem just quite as thick there, 
and I said to myself, ‘I can hoe this one well 
enough.’ When it was done, another thought 
came to help me: I shan’t have to hoe but one hill 
at a time, atany rate. AndsoI went to the next 
and next. But here I stopped again to look over 
the field. That gave me another thought, too. 
I could hoe every hill as I came to it; it was 
only looking away off to all the hills that made 
the whole seem impossible. ‘I won’t look at it! 


I said; and I pulled my hat over my eyes, so I 
could see nothing but the spot where my hoe had 
to dig. In course of time I had gone over the 
whole field, looking only at the hillin hand, and 
my work was done. I learned a lesson tugging 
away at those grass roots which I never forgot. 
It was to look right down at the one thing to be 
done now, and not hinder and discourage myself 
by looking off at the things I haven’t come to. 
I have been working ever since that summer at 
the hill nearest my feet, and I have always found 
it the easiest way to get a hard task accomplished, 
as it is the true way to prepare a field for the 
harvest.” —Anon. 





For Tue ‘‘Frienp.” 

The Divine life and power manifested in the 
heart of man is the root and foundation of all 
true religion. When through unwatchfulness 
or unfaithfulness, this decays in any (either in- 
dividuals or meetings) a great loss is sustained ; 
and unless there is a réturning to this Power, 
withering will take place, and formality and 
outwardness be substituted for the inward ex- 
perience of the operations of God’s Spirit. 

In this lapsed condition, no amount of zeal, or 
vehemence in praying or preaching in man’s 
own will and time, can promote the spread of 
the Lord’s kingdom in the hearts of men. 


sccaicasstiacsiiaaiiiiiniasccieaiainiae. 
For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


THE TWO MOTTOES. 
AS SEEN FROM A NEIGHBOR’S PARLOR. 


High over the ample casement 
In flowery letters stood, 

Deep wrought in floss and zephyr, 
These words, ‘“ Remember God.” 


As I stood in contemplation 
I could but there remark 

Its contrast with creation 
In nature’s handy-work. 


Before me rolled a wide expanse, 
All clothed in living green, 

Whilst singing birds and bursting flowers 
Around adorn the scene. 


Here broad effect and detail lend 
Their charms to every eye, 

And light and shade their colors blend 
In perfect harmony. 


On apple and on cherry tree 

Deep drifts of bloom were coming, 
The maple shone in rich array, 

The larch had donned his trimming, 


The crystal dews had gemmed the flowers 
The blooming boughs among, 

And sweetly from his green-wood bowers 
The orchard oriole sung. 


The thrush his beams and scantling framed 
In his peculiar way, 

The robin built his warm adobe 
Of freshly tempered clay. 


The sun had shed his morning ray 
O’er woodland, field, and flood, 
As Eden in virginity 
All glorious, nature stood. 


The beauties of the opening spring 
To pencil are unknown, 

The change from winter’s reign they bring 
On canvas never shone. 


And this poor, weak memorial 
Sank into utter scorn 

As I beheld rich nature pay 
Her tribute to that morn. 


For thus I thought, as round I gazed 
On all his works abroad, 
How wide creation’s louder praise 
Proclaims, “ Remember God.” 
C. S. Cope. 
West Cuester, Fifth Mo. 15th, 1890. 


: For “‘ Tue Frienp,” 
LIFE’S EVENING. 


I see Time’s shadow falling 
Around Life’s pathway now, 

I hear a voice still calling 
“Change is written on thy brow.” 


I see Death’s hand uplifted 
To beckon me away, 

And a voice within is pleading 
His mandate to delay. 


I see upon Life’s dial 
The shadows fainter grow, 
As sunbeams in the twilight 
Wax faint before they go. 


I see Life’s sun declining, 
His noonday splendor gone: 
His rays are faintly shining, 
And the night is drawing on. 


Life’s rugged path behind me 
In retrospect I view, 

The thorns and briars around me, 
Of the spot whereon they grew. 


And I gaze with clearer vision, 
On the path that lies before— 

Where the murky clouds of even 
Can obscure it never more. 


No lion’s whelp has trodden 
On that path whereon I gaze, 
No beast of prey lurks by it 
Or on it boldly strays. 


I know the blasts of Autumn 
Cannot fade the flowers that grow 

On that path whereon I’m gazing 
If my faith would have it so. 


As I stand beneath the summit 
Of the hill so steep and high, 

Up which I’ve climbed in weakness 
With many a smile and sigh, 


I pause and look around me 
In wonder and amaze, 
On Life’s mighty panorama 

On which I seem to gaze. 


I turn and look behind me 
And but a little way, 

Ere I shall reach the summit 
My steps may have to stray. 


I know not what awaits me, 
I need not care to know, 

But Faith shall guide my footsteps 
The higher up I go. 


And ere night’s curtain closes 
This transient scene from me, 
I'll look from off Life’s hill-top 
The other side to see. 
EPHRAIM ALLEN. 





For ‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Walking with God. 


The Lord said to Abram, “I am the Lord 
thy God; walk before me, and be thou perfect.’ 
Now walking seems to signify a moving forward. 
And if we would be perfect spiritually, we must 
move forward spiritually, and walk with God in 
spirit that we may be changed and go on to per 
fection from glory to glory, or step ty step, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord. Noah walked 
with God and became.a preacher of righteous 
ness. And being warned of God he prepared 
an ark to the saving of his race from the flood 
which came upon the ungodly. And does not 
the enemy now come in like a flood upon the 
ungodly? And do we not need an ark of safety 
to flee to when warned of God through the 
preachers of righteousness? And how may we 
expect to have it prepared for us only by Him 
who is the way the truth and the life? And 
who leads us to a consistent inward walk with 
God, until we become, through faith, as preach- 
ers of righteousness. 
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For “Tue Frienp.” 


Excursion Near Haddonfield. 

On the 14th of the Fifth Month, I accepted 
the kind invitation of a young Friend to ac- 
company him on a visit to a large tract of wood- 
land lying about two miles from Haddonfield, 
N. J., in the vicinity of Cooper's Creek. It was 
our intention to reach the creek, and to explore 
its borders; but, while wandering through the 
woods, we took a route which led us away from 
its waters, so that we did not get a sight of it or 
of the plants and birds along its shores. Yet, 
we found much of interest, especially among the 
birds. My friend had devoted so much time to 
the study of our feathered visitors, that a faint 
chirp or note, scarcely audible to my ears, or a 
mere glimpse of one through the bushes, at 
once revealed to him the presence of a bird, and 
told him the species as certainly as if he had 
the opportunity of leisurely examining it. 

While several of the smaller birds that raise 
their broods in our vicinity, prefer the neighbor- 
hood of man, and build their nests in the or- 
chards, or among the shrubbery and trees that 
surround his dwellings, yet, there are many others 
which haunt, in preference, the larger tracts of 
woodland, either from a greater feeling of secu- 
rity, or because these furnish a more abundant 
supply of food. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, when we entered the woods, to hear the 
notes of various birds in different directions. A 
peculiar whistle at some distance from us, my 
companion told me came from the broad-winged 
hawk (Falco Pennsylvanicus). Nuttall speaks of 
it as a “very rare species.” Wilson, the orni- 
thologist, obtained a specimen near Philadelphia, 
which he saw in the act of feeding on a meadow 
mouse. 

Other notes were recognized as coming from 
the crested titmouse, different species of vireo, 
a warbling flycatcher, the Maryland yellow- 
throat—which frequents bushy thickets near 
water, etc. The golden-crowned thrush, often 
called the Oven-bird, from the peculiar shaped 
nest it builds on the ground among the leaves, 
arched over so as to resemble an old-fashioned 
oven, seemed quite abundant. Its peculiar note 
(tshe, tshe, tshe), rapidly repeated several times, 
was heard in many parts of the forest. 

As we penetrated into the deeper recesses of 
the forest, the rising of a turkey-buzzard from 
the ground suggested to my friend the idea that 
it might have a nest in that vicinity. They do 
not build much of a nest; but deposit their eggs 
in swampy solitudes, in the — of a hollow 
tree or log, on the fragments of rotten wood. 
Some search was made, but nothing appeared 
to prove that our suspicion was correct. A visit 
to the same spot, paid a few days later, revealed 
a nest, with a fresh egg in it, under some black- 
berry bushes. Several others of these large 
birds were seen, but this was not surprising, as 
they feed on decaying flesh; and into the recesses 
of this wood several dead bodies of horses and 
cows had been drawn, as a convenient way of 
disposing of them. The turkey-buzzard is abun- 
dant in the Southern States, in many of which 
it is protected by law for its services as a scaven- 
ger in removing carrion, which would otherwise 
prove deleterious. They become very tame in 
the cities of the South, where they run about 
like turkeys, picking up offal, especially around 
the meat markets. This bird does not frequent 
the New England States, although, in the inte- 
rior of the Continent, they range to a high 
northern latitude. Those in the Middle States 
mostly go South on the approach of cold weather. 
One of the most interesting things connected 


These are they who have gone on to perfec- 
tion; and by walking in the light, have been 
made partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light; and become as pillars in the temple 
of our God that shall go no more out. These 
are they which follow the light and walk by it 
withersoever it leads them; and no longer walk 
in darkness for they have the light of life; while 
those who walk in darkness are liable to stumble 
and fall. So while we have the light we must 
mind the light and walk in it, that we may be- 
come the children of light. For we have great 
need to be able to discern between that which 
serveth God and that which serveth Him not. 
And if I can see right, evil men and seducers 
are now walking the earth as wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, to draw away disciples after them; and 
many are following their pernicious ways, and 
causing the ways of truth to be evil spoken of. 
For filthy lucre’s sake, and through high swell- 
ing works of vanity, and the deceivableness of 
unrighteousness, they are making merchandize 
of the Scriptures, and of the deep things of God, 
saying in effect, thus saith the Lord, when the 
Lord has not spoken through them. 

So we of the different religious denominations 
who are professing to be of the true Israel of 
God, and to walk with Him in newness of life, 
have rebellious children amongst us, to whom 
the same language might apply that was used 
by God, through the prophet, to the rebellious 
children of old, where he says, “ Woe to the re- 
bellious children that take counsel, but not of me, 
and that cover with a covering but mot of my 
Spirit, that they may add sin to sin: that walk 
to go down to Egypt and have not asked at my 
mouth, to strengthen in the strength of Pharaoh, 
and to trust in the shadow of Egypt, therefore 
shall the strength of Pharaoh be your shame, 
and the trust in the shadow of Egypt your con- 
fusion.” 

Have we not many now amongst us who are 
taking counsel, but not of the Lord, and cover- 
ing themselves with a covering but not of his 
Spirit, and thus adding sin to sin; and walking 
to go down to spiritual Egypt, and have not 
asked at the Lord’s mouth, but are strengthen- 
ing themselves in the strength of Pharaoh, the 
very king of Egyptian darkness, instead of the 
living substance of the King of Zion. Therefore 
the strength of Pharaoh has become their shame, 
and the trust in the shadow of Egypt their con- 
fusion. 

So let us quit the king of Babylon and ask 
the way to Zion, with our faces and steps thither- 
ward; saying, like the returning Jews did, let 
us join ourselves unto the Lord in a perpetual 
covenant that shall not be forgotten. For it 
might be said of many now, like it was of some 
of old, “your goodness is as a morning cloud 
and as the early dew, it goeth away.” 

We must have faith like Enoch had, 
And walk with God like Noah did, 
For we may walk and miss the road 
If our walk is not with God. 

And we must walk in Christ the light, 
Or our walk may not be right. 

For we may stumble and may fall, 
And by our blunders lose our all. 

So we in holiness should go 

In all our movements here below. 


with these birds is their habit of soaring. As 
Nuttall describes it, “They amuse themselves on 
fine, clear days, by soaring in companies, slowly 
and majestically, into the higher regions of the 
atmosphere ; rising gently, but rapidly, in vast 
spiral circles, they sometimes disappear beyond 
the thinnest clouds. They practice this lofty 
flight particularly before the commencement of 
thunder-storms; when, elevated above the war 
of elements, they float amusive in the ethereal 
space with outstretched wings, making no other 
apparent effort than the light balloon, only now 
and then steadying their sailing pinions as they 
spread them to the fanning breeze.” 

A sudden and loud outery from a flock of 
crows arrested our attention. It was evident 
that something had caused an unusual excite- 
ment among them. My friend, eager to investi- 
gate the cause of the commotion, followed the 
sounds, and was amply rewarded by finding a 
pair of the great-horned owls, which he had 
never before seen in that locality. It is proba- 
ble that the crows had good reason to be alarmed 
at the presence of these noble birds—for they 
feed on animals and birds of various kinds, and 
young crows may have formed part of their bill 
of fare. Nuttall mentions that one of his friends 
at Milledgeville, Georgia, saw a great-horned 
owl carry off in his talons, a cat that was sleep- 
ing on the roof of a single house; but, finding 
it a dangerous prize, soon dropped it. Their 
favorite resort is dark and impenetrable swampy 
forests. The female, which is rather larger than 
the male, is about two feet in length. The so- 
called horns are ear-like tufts of feathers, about 
three inches in height. 

We did not interfere in the domestic quarrels 
of the birds, but we felt that it must be very 
annoying to the owls to be pestered by the cries 
and motions of their excited enemies. 

On our return to Haddonfield, we saw a some- 
what similar case: a blue-jay—(and these birds 
are sad thieves of the eggs and young of the 
smaller birds)—was flying across a field, vigor- 
ously pursued by a king-bird, who recognized 
him as an enemy to be relentlessly driven away. 
Though much smaller, the king-bird was swifter 
in its motions, and soon overtook the jay, on 
which it pounced from above. Nuttall says, 
this pugnacious disposition is principally mani- 
fested during the season when he has his young 
to defend. “He then becomes so tenacious of 
his rights as readily to commence the attack 
against all his feathered enemies; and he passes 
several months of a summer in a scene of almost 
perpetual contest. Eagles, hawks, crows, jays, 
and, in short, every bird which excites his sus- 
picion by their intentional or accidental ap- 
proach, are attacked with skill and courage. 
He dives upon the heads and backs of the 
larger intruders, who become so annoyed and 
tormented as willingly to make a precipitate 
retreat. He pursues his foes sometimes for a 
mile.” 

Among the other birds observed, were the 
beautiful scarlet tanagers, the red-bird ( Cardinal 
Grosbeak), indigo-bird, goldfinch, and several 
warblers—small birds, which spend the winter 
in the South and breed in more northern Jati- 
tudes, and pass through these parts in the spring 
and fall on their way North and South. But [ 
cannot enumerate them all, for the list observed 
during the day contained between 70 and 80 
species ! 

Although the birds attracted much of our at- 
tention, yet our walk was not unproductive of 
flowers. The beautiful purple lady-slipper ( Cy- 
pripedium acaule), was abundant in the woods. 






































D. H. 
Dusit, Inp., Fifth Mo. 12th, 1890. 





Gellert, the father of modern German try, 
whose religious hymns are yet ual, once 
composed a number of plays for the moral im- 
provement of the German stage. He wanted 
“to make the devil pious,” as Luther says, but 
did not sueceed.— Wm. G. Schauffler. 
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This is a member of the curious and interesting 
Orchis family —comparatively rare in temperate 
climates, but more abundant in damp forests in 
tropical countries, where many species grow on 
the bark of trees. The flowers are often very 
showy, and singular in shape, resembling insects 
of various kinds, as flies, butterflies, etc. One 
of the petals, or colored leaves, forming part of 
the flower, is called the Jip, and assumes various 
shapes in different species. In the Oypripedium 
it forms a large inflated sac or bag, which has 
some resemblance to a slipper or moccasin. 
There is an allied species with a yellow flower, 
which is often found in Chester County, Pa., and 
probably more abundantly to the northward, 
which is popularly called “Noah’s Ark” and 
“ Moccasin-flower,” from the shape of the lip. 
In most of the members of the Orchis family 
the pollen masses are of such a consistence and 
so situated, that they cannot come into contact 
with the pistil, and so fertilize the seed, without 
help from outside. This is effected by the aid 
of insects, which, in entering the lip of the 
flower in pursuit of nectar, come into contact 
with the pollen, which adheres to them, and is 
thus brushed against the sticky-surface of the 
summit of the pistil, which detains a part of it. 
In a wooded ravine near Haddonfield, we 
found another plant of this family, the beau- 
tiful litfle “ priest in the pulpit” (Orchis Specta- 
bilis). J. W. 





: SELECTED. 
Concerning Prayer. 


Prayer is the breath of the living child to the 
Father of life, in that Spirit which quickened it, 
which giveth it the right sense of its wants, and 
suitable cries proportionable to its state, in the 
proper season thereof. So that mark: Prayer 
is wholly out of the will of the creature, wholly 
out of the time of the creature, wholly out of 
the power of the creature, in the Spirit of the 
Father, who is the fountain of life, and giveth 
forth breathings of life to his child at his plea- 
sure.—Isaac Penington. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Light in the Sick Room.—Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son, in the course of a lecture on “ Disease, and 
How to Combat It,” remarks as follows: 

“Still a custom prevails, despite all our sani- 
tary teachings, that the occupant of the sick- 
room in the private house should be kept at all 
hours in a darkened room. Not one time in ten 
do we enter a sick-room in the day-time to find 
it blessed with the light of the sun. Almost 
invariably, before we can get a look at the face 
of the patient, we are obliged to request that the 
blinds may be drawn up, in order that the rays 
of a much greater healer than the most able 
physician can ever hope to be may be admitted. 
Too often the compliance with this request re- 
veals a condition of the room which, in a state 
of darkness, is almost inevitably one of disorder 
every where: foods, medicines, furniture, bed- 
ding misplaced—dust and stray leavings in all 
directions. 

In brief, there is nothing so bad as a dark 
sick-room; it is as if the attendants were antici- 
pating the death of the patient; and, if the rea- 
son for it be asked, the answer is as inconsistent 
as the act. The reason usually offered is, that 
the patient cannot bear the light: as though the 
light could not be cut off from the patient by a 
curtain or screen, and as though to darken one 
part of the room, it were necessary to darken 
the whole of it. The real reason is an old super- 


stitious practice, which once prevailed so in- 
tensely that the sick, suffering from the most 
terrible diseases—small-pox, for instance—were 
shut up in darkness, their beds surrounded with 
red curtains, during the whole of their illness. 
The red curtains are now pretty nearly given 
up, but the darkness is still accredited with some 
mysterious curative virtue. 

A more injurious practice really could not be 
maintained than that of darkness in the sick- 
room. It is not only that dirt and disorder are 
the results of darkness—a great remedy is lost. 
Sunlight is the remedy lost; and the loss is mo- 
mentous. Sunlight diffused through a room 
warms and clarifies the air. It has a direct in- 
fluence on the minute organic poisons, a distine- 
tive influence which is most precious, and it has 
a cheerful effect upon the mind. The sick 
should never be gloomy, and in the presence of the 
light the shadows of gloom fly away. Happily 
the hospital ward, notwithstanding its many de- 
fects, and it has many, is so far favored that it 
is blessed with the light of the sun whenever the 
sun shines. In private practice the same rem- 
edy ought to be extended to the patients of the 
household, and the first words of the physician 
or surgeon on entering the dark sick-room 
should be the dying words of Goethe: ‘more 
light—more light!’ ”—The Sanitarian. 

The Oil Plant (Brassica chinensis), is in seed, 
and ready to be taken from the ground, in the 
beginning of May. This plant is extensively 
grown in this part of China, both in the prov- 
ince of Chekiang and also in Kiangsoo—and 
there is a great demand for the oil which is 
pressed from its seeds. For the information of 
readers not acquainted with botany, I may state 
that this plant is a species of cabbage, producing 
flower-stems three or four feet high, with yellow 
flowers and long pods of seeds, like all the cab- 
bage tribe. In April, when the fields are in 
bloom, the whole country seems tinged with 
gold, and the fragrance which fills the air, par- 
ticularly after an April shower, is delightful.— 
Fortune’s Travels in China. 


Bark Cloth—Wherever we go, we find the 
women busy in preparing native cloth from the 
bark of the paper mulberry tree, which they 
take off in long strips and steep in water to 
make the fibre separate from the green outer 
bark, which is scraped off with a sharp shell. 
Then the fibre is laid on a wooden board and 
beaten with a mallet, which is grooved longitudi- 
nally. A strip two inches wide can be beaten 
out to upwards of a foot in width, when it be- 
comes gauze-like, and is used for festal attire ; 
or else, dyed in burnt sugar and smoke-dried, it 
is a much valued covering for the hair. But 
for general use, two strips of the wet fibre are 
beaten together, their own gluten causing them 
to adhere to one another; or, if very strong 
cloth is required, three or even four thicknesses 
may be used. A number of such pieces are 
then neatly joined together with a glue made 
from the taro, or from arrowroot, and thus a 
piece can be made of any size or length re- 
quired. Sometimes a great roll, a couple of 
hundred yards long, is prepared for presentation 
to a chief—or else, a double-square, twenty feet 
wide by perhaps thirty or forty feet in length, 
to be hung up as mosquito curtains.—C. F. Gor- 
don Oummings, “ At Home in Fiji.” 


Lighting Fires Automatically—An invention 
has been patented for automatically lighting 
fires at any desired point of time. The appa- 
ratus is attached to any ordinary alarm clock in 


arm carrying a match is made to revolve. The 
match is lighted by friction on a scratch block, 
and then swings to the grate, and sets fire to the 
shavings or other inflammable material in it. 

Yellow Fever in Havana.—A communication 
in the Sanitarian, says that the situation of Ha 
vana is one that should make it healthy, but 
owing to a defective sewerage system, there are 
nearly always present some cases of Yellow 
Fever. The harbor is bottle shaped with a nar. 
row entrance of about 500 feet wide, and then 
widening to a mile and a half. In consequence 
of this there is little flow of tide, and no means 
of washing out the sewage which accumulates 
in the habor. To these sources of disease ig 
added the filthy condition of the streets, especial- 
ly those about the markets, where piles of rotten 
refuse accumulate. 


Wire Roofing.—Used as a roofing material, 
wire is wove into a coarse-meshed fabric, the in- 
terstices of which are filled. with a preparation 
which adheres firmly, and makes a surface with- 
out crack or seam. 


Spontaneous Ignition of Coal.—Coal has the 
power of absorbing a certain portion of oxygen 
gas from the air, and this processis attended with 
heating, which has frequently led to ignition, 
where large bodies of it are crowded together as 
in the holds of steam ships. 

To prevent the breaking out of fire from this 
cause, it has been suggested that cylinders con- 
taining carbonic acid gas condensed into a liquid 
state be placed at intervals on the coal when 
stored. The outlet of the cylinders to be closed 
with an alloy of tin, lead, bismuth and cad- 
mium, which can be made so as to melt at 200°. 
If the coal commences to heat, the stoppers will 
be melted on arriving at this temperature, and 
the carbonic acid gas, released from pressure, 
will assume a gaseous form, causing an intense 
degree of cold, and at the same time covering 
the coal near it and thus preventing any further 
danger. 


Endurance of the Odor of Musk.—* In 1850, 
at Brussels, three small volumes were presented 
to us. They were bound in red cloth, and en- 
closed in a green card-board case. In this case 
a very minute quantity of a musk mixture from 
a sachet, was placed in order to scent the 
volumes. Since the year 1850, these three little 
red volumes, in their green card-board case, 
have been constantly exposed to the air, on the 
shelves of a library, as well as todaylight. They 
have been in constant, almost daily use (for they 
are standard works of reference); yet at the 
present moment, after a period of 40 years, and 
being exposed to many kinds of climates, those 
little books retain their odor of musk, which is 
as powerful, especially on warm days, as it was 
in 1850, when the volumes were received.”— 
Monthly Magazine. 

Window Plants.—Soak a large piece of coarse 
sponge in water, squeeze half dry, and sprinkle 
in the openings red clover seed, millet, barley, 
grass, rice and oats; and hang in the window, 
where the sun shines a portion of the day; and 
sprinkle daily with water. It will soon form 4 
mass of living green.—Set. American. 

Bower Birds.—Near Westwood, a little town 
about thirty miles from Rockhampton, I found 
for the first time the so-called bower-birds ( Chla- 
mydera maculata), a family that has become 
celebrated on account of the bowers which they 
build for their amusement. 

These bowers, which must not be confounded 
with nests, are used, as is well as known, exclu- 


such a manner that when the alarm is set off, an | sively for amusement. They are always found 
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in small brushwood, never in the open field, and 
in their immediate vicinity the bird collects a 
mass of different kinds of objects, especially 
snail shells, which are laid in two heaps, one at 
each entrance, the one being much larger than 
the other. There are frequently hundreds of 
shells, about three hundred in one heap and fifty 
in the other. There is also usually a handful of 
green berries —_ inside and partly outside of 
the bower; but like the empty shells and the 
other things collected, they are simply for amuse- 
ment. Besides, these birds doubtless have the 
sense of beauty, as is indicated by the variegated 
and glittering objects gathered. This bower- 
bird has another remarkable quality, in its won- 
derful power of imitating sounds. When it 
visits the farms, where it commits great depre- 
dations in the gardens, it soon learns to mew 
like a cat or to crow like a cock.—Lwumholtz’s 
Travels in Australia. 


A Plague of Ants—These ants, originally in- 
troduced into the West India Islands from Af- 
rica, in the slave-ships, multiplied with such 
marvellous rapidity that in a short time they 
completely overran some parts of the country, 
destroying the crops and devouring every living 
green thing. Bryan Edwards says of the incal- 
culable damage worked by them in Grenada: 

“T have seen the roads colored by them for 
miles together; they destroyed nearly every 
sugar plantation on the island ; and were parti- 
cularly destructive of the lime, lemon and orange 
trees. They did not indeed feed upon the trees 
or the cane, but the damage was done by their 
boring around the roots of the vegetation. They 
fed on the carcases of dead animals, fish and 
birds; they attacked the poultry and small stock. 
All attempts to exterminate them, or even check 
their ravages were useless, although a reward of 
£20,000 was offered to the discoverer of any 
practical method of destroying them. The 
planters, in despair, had been almost driven 
into abandoning the cultivation of sugar-cane, 
and the people of the island were reduced to 
great distress, when this calamity was removed 
by a frightful hurricane. The deluge of rain 
by which this tempest was accompanied, flooded 
the fields and valleys, and thus, it is imagined, 
the principal destruction of these ants must have 
been effected.” —Paton’s Carribees. 





Items. 


The Chinese Opium Trade.—Renewed attention 
seems to be drawn, in British circles, towards the 
evils flowing from the trade in opium, manufac- 
tured in British India and sent to China. The 
Representative Meeting of Friends in Great Britain 
recently sent an address on this subject to the Mis- 
sionary Conference in China, encouraging its mem- 
= to do what they could towards stopping this 
trade. 

The Chinese Christians of Canton have also ad- 
dressed the English Churches, referring to the evils 
caused by the use of opium in their land, and be- 
seeching them to unite in efforts to procure the 
abolition of the trade. It appears that the time 
fixed for the revision of the treaty on this subject 
between England and China, is near at hand; and 
this probably stimulates philanthropists to take 
advantage of the opportunity thus afforded for 
remedying the wrong inflicted on the Chinese. 


Law and Order Society of Philadelphia.—The 9th 
Annual Meeting of this body was held in Third 
Month last. The object of this association is the 
enforcement of existing laws, especially of those 
designed to restrict the evils of the liquor traffic. 
As said by one of the speakers at the meeting—“ If 
We would have peace and quiet and good order, it 
is indispensable that there should be a rigid and 
impartial enforcement of existing laws.” 


XUM 


Indian Education —The number of Indians of 
school age in the United States, (not includin 
those in the State of New York, or the five civilized 
tribes, is estimated to be 36,000, of whom about 
25,000 are unprovided for. The Indian Commis- 
sioner asks an increase of $801,000 in the appro- 
priations for his department, so as to enable him to 
provide education for a portion of this number. 


College Secret Societies—The Christian Cynosure 
says that Rutger’s College, in New Brunswick, 
N. J., shelters secret societies. At the “Sixth An- 
nual initiation” of the Theta Nu Epsilon Society, 
15 young men who were candidates were seized in 
their rooms about 11 o’clock at night, bound and 
blindfolded, tied in pairs and marched through the 
streets through med and small streams, and then 
rolled down embankments through brush and bram- 
bles. On their way across the river, on the bridge, 
a —_ was tied around their bodies and they were 
let down into the river. They were afterwards taken 
to a hall, where other “ mystic” rites were per- 
formed. 


eacientnnesiatipabimmmmaivan 

Our post of duty is never in more than one 
place at the same time. For the time being, we 
always belong to one place, and in one place 
only. If we recognize this truth, we shall never 
have reason to fear that we ought, perhaps, to 
be somewhere else than just where we are, when 
we are in a place where our present duty lies,— 
and we never have a right to be anywhere, even 
for a moment, where it is not our duty to be. 
There is no such thing as a choice between 
duties; the choice is always between duty and 
its shirking. We ought always to be where we 


belong ; and it would be wrong for us not to be 
there. 
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When some years ago, our attention was called 
to the effort to restrain the free use of spirituous 
liquors as a drink, by requiring those who sold 
them to pay to the government a large sum of 
money for the privilege of so selling, we were 
favorably impressed with the proposal—regard- 
ing it as a restrictive measure, calculated to 
lessen the evils which flow from intemperance. 

As time has passed on, and we have noted the 
practical working of the scheme of High License, 
and listened to the discussions on the subject, 
we have become more and more settled in the 
belief that the influence of this system is evil. 

The State by receiving the license fee makes 
itself in some measure a partner in the traffic ; 
and thus, if the saloon is a source of sin and 
misery, the public is involved in the guilt, and 
in the evil consequences which flow from it. In 
the administration of the Brooks High License 
law, by the Judges in Philadelphia, much satis- 
faction was felt and expressed by the public 
papers, at the care exercised by those Judges in 
refusing licenses to unworthy applicants, and 
thus lessening the number of saloons in the city ; 
and many praises were bestowed on the law, 
which gave them this authority. But the same 
good results would have followed, if the law had 
simply required the consent of the Judges with- 
out exacting any fee. The fee itself tends to 
blind the eyes of the community to the evils of 
the saloon, by making the public a sharer in the 
profits; and thus acts as a powerful support to 
the business of liquor dealing. So conscious of 
this, have been the shrewder members of the 
liquor trade, that they have looked with favor 
upon the exaction of a license fee, as tending to 


fortify their position, and shield them from the 
satnkn of those who would altogether abolish 
the traffic. 

If the liquor saloon is an institution which 
deserves the encouragement and support of the 
State, it is unreasonable to make it pay for the 
privilege of existence. If it is a source of moral 
evil, it is wrong for the State to share in profits 
derived from it. This may be made clearer to 
some minds, by extending the application of the 
principle to another case. The lottery carried 
on under authority of the State of Louisiana, is 
now approaching the end of the time for which 
it was chartered. The company controlling it 
offers to the State a gratuity (a license fee) of $1,- 
000,000 per annum for the renewal of the priv- 
ilege. The press of the U. 8S. loudly protests 
against the sanctioning of this monster gambling 
establishment ; and would unsparingly condemn 
the legislature which would accept the bribe, 
and permit it to defraud and demoralize the 
people by the sale of lottery tickets. But cer- 
tainly it would be difficult to find a valid reason 
for licensing liquor saloons, which would not 
apply also to licensing lottery offices. 

In the Divine ordering, it is one of the duties 
of civil government to restrain that which is evil 
—Paul says, the magistrate “ is the minister of 
God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil.” In accord with this sentiment, it is 
not unreasonable for those who are impressed 
with a sense of the evils which flow from the use 
of intoxicating drinks, and from the enticements 
spread before the weak in the modern saloon, ¢~ 
invoke the eid of che law to vluse up those places 
uf temptation; although we should never lose 
sight of the importance of all persons being 
brought under the government of the Spirit of 
Christ—the only panacea for all moral evil— 
the only remedy which applies to every condi- 
tion, place, and person. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Statres.—The Supreme Court of the United 
States has denied the application for a writ of error in 
the case of William Kemmler, the murderer confined 
in Auburn Prison, New York, under sentence of death 
by means of electricity. The opinion was by Chief 
Justice Fuller. 

Senator Blair has introduced in the Senate a joint 
resolution providing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, providing that neither the United States nor any 
State shall pass any law authorizing the establishment 
or maintenance of any lottery or distribution of prizes 
by chance. Section 2 of the resolution provides that 
Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

A substitute has been reported by the Judiciary 
Committee for the “Originak Package Bill,” now before 
the Senate, providing that intoxicating liquors trans- 
ported from one State to another shall be considered 
to have ceased to be the subject of inter-State com- 
merce when the actual and continuous transportation 
of the same shall have terminated, and shall then be 
subject to the respective powers of the State or Terri- 
tory in respect of all police regulations of prohibition, 
regulation or taxation. 

In the House, on the 21st inst., the Tariff bill was 
reported from the Committee of the Whole, the pre- 
vious question was ordered, and, after a few amend- 
ments had been adopted, the bill was passed by a strict 
party vote, only one Republican, Coleman, of Louisiana, 
voting against it. 

On the 26th, the Senate adopted an amended resolu- 
tion of Senator Plumb, instructing the Finance Com- 
mittee to prepare and report, in connection with the 
Tariff bill, a statement in parallel columns, showing 
the duties levied under existing law, the duties as they 
would be under the House bill, and the duties under 
the bill to be reported by the committee, and especi- 
ally if the committee should recommend new duties, 
or the increase or reduction of existing duties, to state 
the reasons, in each case, for such addition or increase. 
Also to require, in cases of compound duties (specific 
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and ad valorem) a column showing the equivalent and 
ad valorem amount of the duty. 

Judge Hinderman, in his charge to the Grand Jury, 
in the District Court, in Nevada, Iowa, on the 21st 
instant, took the ground that, notwithstanding the late 
decision of the United States Supreme Court, no person 
has a right, in that State, to keep a place for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors of any kind, either in original 
packages or otherwise, and that it was the sworn duty 
of the jurors to report to the Court, by indictment, any 
person charged with the keeping of any such place 
without regard as to where such liquors came from. 
He maintained that inter-State commerce has nothing 
to do with the question, and that the keeping of a 

lace for the sale of liquors is a nuisance, no matter 
~ they are dealt out. 

“Original package” saloons have been opened in 
Lewiston, Maine; Mason City, lowa; Yankton, South 
Dakota, and Leechburg, Penna. The last named town 
has been dry for many years, and the citizens are 
greatly excited. 

The Secretary of the State of Illinois, on the 26th 
instant, licensed the Chicago-Columbus Tower and 
Construction Company at Chicago. Capital stock 
$2,000,000. 

In the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in St. Louis, on the 20th instant, the 
Committee on temperance made a long report, in which 
they defined the position of the Church on the subject 
of temperance, and give the result of extensive in- 
quiries of the various Conferences throughout the 
country as to the attitude of the churches and their 
members in regard to the use of intoxicating bever- 
ages, their manufacture and sale and license or prohi- 
bition. Among other things the committee say: “ We 
are convinced that if any more advanced position is 
— to take than the one which the Methodist 

‘piscopal Church South occupies to-day upon the 
question of temperance, our membership should get 
ready at once to take it. We are emphatically a Pro- 


hibition Church. We stand out squarely for the com- 
plete suppression uf the liquu: treo” We offer no 


compromise to, and seek no terms from asin Of thie 
heinous quality.” The report was unanimously 
adopted. 

In the Presbyterian General Assembly at Saratoga, 
New York, the whole subject of Revision has been left 
in the hands of a committee of fifteen ministers and 
tenelders. This Committee of Twenty-five on Revision 
is instructed to meet at an early day, not later than 
Tenth Mo. 31st of this year—and it is then to consider 
the suggestions made by the Presbyteries in their an- 
swers to the questions as has been recited, and formulate 
and report to the General Assembly of 1891, such al- 
terations and amendments to the Confession of Faith 
as in their judgment may be desirable; but these must 
not in any way impair the integrity of the Reformed 
or Calvinistic system of doctrine taught in the Confes- 
sion of Faith. 

The Georgia and Carolina Melon Exchange was or- 
ganized on the 26th inst., in Atlanta. The exchange 
contemplates the purchase of the entire melon crop, 
and its sale inthe North. This year’s crop is estimated 
in value at $500,000. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 337, 3 
less than during the previous week, and 2 less than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing, 161 were males and 176 females: 44 died of 
consumption ; 34 of diseases of the heart; 27 of pneu- 
monia; 18 of inflammation of the brain; 15 of convul- 
sions; 14 of marasmus; 11 old age; 10 diphtheria; 9 of 
croup; 8 of bronchitis; 8 of apoplexy and 8 of typhoid 
fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, reg., 102}; coupon, 103}; 
4’s, 122}; currency 6’s, 116 a 126. 

Corron was quiet but firm, at 12§ cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 


Frep.—Winter bran, choice, $16.25; do., fair to 
prime, $15.50 a $16.00; spring bran, $15.00 a $15.25. 
FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.50 a 
$2.75; do., do., extras, $2.75 a $3.35; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.50 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, roller 
process, $4.00 a $4.50; Western winter, clear, $4.25 
a $4.50; do., do., straight, $4.65 a $5.00 ; winter patent, 
$5.10 a $5.50; Minnesota, clear, $3.75 a $4.25; do., 
straight, $4.50 a $5.10; do., patent, $5.20 a $5.65; 
do, do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour was sold in 
a small way at $3.25 a $3.30 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 92 a 925 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 35} a 36} cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 402 a 41 cts. 
BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 4j cts.; 
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medium, 4} a 48 cts.; fair, 4} a 4% cts; common, 4 
a 4} cts.; culls, 3} a 3} cts. ; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

Sueepr.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; me- 
dium, 4} a 4} cts. ; common, 3} a 4} cts. ; culls, 3 a 34 
cts. 

Lamps.—Lambs in fair demand at 6 a 9 cts. for 
spring. 

Hocs.— Western, 6 a 6} cts.; State, 54 a 5} cts. 

MILCH cows inactive, at $25 a $50. 

Foreicn.—W. E. Gladstone, in a letter on the licens- 
ing question, says that the mere introduction in Par- 
liament of the License bill, which provides for com- 
pensation for loss of licenses, has already increased the 
value of publican’s property by nearly £5,000,000. 
The measure, he says, is the heaviest blow ever struck 
at the cause of temperance. 

The London correspondent of the New York Sun, in 
his despatches of the 24th instant, says: 

“The Church of England Temperance Society has 
split over the question of compensating dispossessed 
publicans. The officers thought getting rid of the 
publicans upon any terms was a great thing for tem- 
perance. A strong minority of the society protested 
against these sinners receiving any of the rate-payers 
money. This schism has now gone so far that several 
prominent members have withdrawn from the society, 
and they intend taking part in the great demonstration 
against compensation in Hyde Park, on June 7. A 
special platform will be allotted to them, from which 
several Church dignitaries will speak, who, under or- 
dinary circumstances, would scorn to take part in an 
outdoor demonstration. The affair is being organized 
with an enthusiasm which makes its success assured. 
The Wesleyan and other Non-conformist Churches 
have appointed special committees to assist it, and 
labor societies, as well as distinctly temperance bodies, 
are working hard to the same end.” 

The report of the Panama Canal Committee on the 
geological character of the route of the canal, just re- 
ceived in Paris, says that the whole canal will be cut 
through impermeable soil, and that the water in the 
reservoirs is not subject to diminution. The surveys, 
it is further stated, proved that precautions could be 
taken to counteract the evil offects of earthquakes. 

The Budget Committee of the German Reichstag is 
continuing its consideration of the Army bill. Gen. Verdy 
du Vernois, Minister of War, explained to the Com- 
mittee, that the bill aimed to give a military training 
to all men fit for service. After the bill was passed, 
37,000 additional men would be available. It was not 
intended to increase the number of existing cadres, but 
to strengthen them. 

The Village of St. Mahlen, near Hildesheim, has 
been visited recently by severe hail-storms, which have 
done a great deal of damage. On the 22nd instant the 
people gathered in a place of worship to pray for a 
cessation of the storms. While the services were in 
progress, a thunder storm came up and the church was 
struck by lightning. Four persons were killed and 
twenty injured, four being rendered completely blind. 
The people were panic-stricken, and in the mad rush 
for the eae two children were crushed to death. 

The correspondent of the Associated Press at Ber- 
lin, in his despatches of the 24th instant, sends the 
following interesting account of German affairs : 

“The negotiations with England concerning terri- 
tory in Africa, had almost reached the point of an ex- 
change of a protocol conceding to Germany a sphere 
of influence extending from the East Coast to the 
Congo Free States, when Lord Salisbury, the British 
Prime Minister, sent his Envoy, Sir Percy Anderson, 
emphatic orders to suspend communications and await 
instructions. Since then, Sir Edward Malet, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Berlin, has intimated that the nego- 
tiations will not be resumed on the basis of a recogni- 
tion by Germany of English rights on the West Coast 
of Lake Tanganyika and the territories north of Tan- 
ganyika, including Uganda.” 

A Catholic priest, named Muller, of the Jesuit’s 
College of Mangalore, India, claims to have cured 
several lepers by Count Mattei’s system. A native of 
Calcutta has had similar success, it is said. 

The telegraph line connecting Tonquin and China 
by way of Yunnan, capital of the province of the 
same name, has been opened for business. 

It is reported from Jamen, that about one hundred 
earthquakes were felt on Miyake Island, in the Idsu 
group, from the 17th to the 19th of Fourth Month. 
There were landslides in various parts of the Island, 
and many houses were destroyed. 

The Parliament of Victoria was opened at Mel- 
bourne on the 22nd instant, by the Earl of Hopetown, 
Governor of the colony. He congratulated Parliament 
upon the prosperity of the country and upon the rapid 


strides towards federation, which, he said, was near, 
This proved the growth of the feeling of a common 
Australian nationality. . 
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NOTICES. 


Correction.—In the obituary notice of Wilson 
Hall, published in No. 41, it was stated that he was 
for a time Superintendent of the Boarding School at 
Stillwater. It should have said, at Mt. Pleasant, for 
during the time he acted in that capacity the Yearly 
Meeting School was located at the latter place. 


TeaAcnERS WANTED.—A second, and an assistant 
teacher at Moorestown Academy, Moorestown, N. J, 
Commencing with the Fall term of the present year. 

Apply to 

Samuel L. Allen, 1107 Market St., Phila, or 
Elizabeth H. Richie, Moorestown, N. J. 


WANTED.—A competent teacher to fill one of the 
positions in the Primary Department of Friends’ Select 
School. To enter upon duty Ninth Mo. 15th. 

Apply to Anna W. Lierincort, 460 North Seventh 
St., Philadelphia; or Mary M. Leeps, 3216 North 
Sixteenth St., Phila. 


WanTeED.—A teacher to fill the position of Principal 
in Aimwell School. To enter on duty Ninth Month 
Ist, 1890. 

Apply to Saran 8. CarTER, Moorestown, Burling. 
ton Co., N. J.; or JANE J. WETHERELL, 3435 Lan- 
caster Ave., Philadelphia. 


A teacher of experience, aquainted with “ Quincy 
Methods,” and modes of instruction now generally ap- 
proved, desires a position in Primary Department ofa 
Friends’ School. She could enter upon duties at any 
time in Ninth Month. 

Address E. B. M., Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Pleasant 2nd-story rooms, with good table-board, can 
be had at moderate rates in a Friend’s family. 
Address, N Box 164, Media, Pa. 


For Rent.—A Friend in West Chester, Pa., having 
more house room than is needed, desires to rent for 
the summer, furnished, all of a new house, excepting 
two rooms.—Pleasantly situated. 

Apply at No. 423 West Miner St. 


A few boarders can be accommodated in a Friend 
family at No. 480 North Fifth Street, Phila. 
Fifth Mo. 1890. EpirH SHARPLES. 


MARRIED, Fifth Month 7th, 1890, at Friends’ Meet- 
ing, Media, Pa., J. ALBIN THorpP, son of James and 
Jane Y. Thorp, to EvizaBeta H. SMEpLEy, daughter 
of William P. and Jane G. Smedley, all of Delaware 
Ou, Pa. 


Drep, Second Month 2d, 1890, at his residence near 
Easton, CLaytTon H. Harngs, in the 70th year of his 
age, a member of Evesham Monthly Meeting, N.J. 
Being of a quiet, unassuming disposition, he said but 
little about his religious experience; but from ex 
pressions made during his last illness, (which was per- 
mitted to be lingering) his friends feel that, a 
redeeming love, his name has been written in the 


Lamb’s book of life. 


——,, at her residence in Germantown, Pa., Third 
Month 3d, 1890, Saran P. JoHnson, in her 77th year. 
A consistent member of Germantown Preparative and 
Frandford Monthly Meeting of Friends. When able, 
a most constant attender of meeting. Her life from 
her earliest years was dedicated to the service of her 
dear Redeemer in the most conscientious manner; 
always feeling that it was not by works of righteous- 
ness alone, she would be saved, but by the cleansin 
— of his most precious blood. That faith enabl 
1er with her last breath to say, “I feel the everlasting 
Arms around about me: Jesus is near; death hath no 
sting, the grave no victory over me.” “ Precious 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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